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Notes. 


A NOTE ON SHERIDAN. 


I PURCHASED in 1913 from Messrs. Simmons 
& Waters of Leamington Spa a copy of the 
first edition (1825) of Thomas Moore’s 
* Memoirs of Richard Brinsley Sheridan.’ It 
was extra-illustrated by William Linley 
(1771-1835), the youngest brother of the 
first Mrs. Sheridan, and given by him to his 
niece Elizabeth Tickell, to whom he ulti- 
mately bequeathed his property. Betty 
Tickell, the only daughter of Mary Linley, 
became, through her marriage with an Indian 
civil servant, mother of John Arthur Roe- 
buck (1801-79), the politician. Her aunt, 
Mrs. Sheridan, in an informal will of 1792, 
desired that ‘‘the picture of my dear 
Mary ” should be 

“* unset, and one copied of me joined to it, and the 
hair blended, and this, I trust, Mrs. Tickell 
{Betty’s stepmother] will permit my dearest 
Betty to wear in remembrance of her two poor 
Mothers.” 

W. Linley has inserted twenty-two por- 
traits, woodcuts, and mezzotints of persons 
mentioned in the text, including Mrs. 
Sheridan, Rogers, Byron, Whitbread, Moira, 





Grey, Burke, Pitt, Parr, Moore, &e. But 
the most interesting is a charming drawing 
in water-colours by Jane Ireland (1827), 
sister of the forger of Shakespeare MSS., of 
Richard Tickell, Betty’s father, the pam- 
phleteer and dramatist, copied from the 
original miniature by Cosway. There are 
also inserted three of the original tickets 
issued to Sheridan for the trial of Warren 
Hastings. The first of these is for the 
thirty-second day of the trial, and upon it is 
written, in, I think, Sheridan’s own hand, 
“Mr. Sheridans first day, 3d June, 1788,” 
which was a Tuesday. The ticket is signed 
and sealed by ‘“ Rodney.” Admiral Lord 
Rodney had been at Harrow School more 
than thirty years earlier than Sheridan. 
The second ticket is for the thirty-fourth 
day, viz., Tuesday, the 10th—‘‘Mr. Sheridan’s 
third day ’—whereon the proceedings were 
interrupted by his sudden indisposition. 
The ticket is signed and sealed by “‘ Strange.” 
John, fourth Duke of Atholl, had been 
created in 1786 a peer of Great Britain as 
Earl Strange. The third ticket is for the 
thirty-fifth and last day of the trial, Fri- 
day, the 13th, ‘Mr. Sheridans fourth day.” 
It is signed and sealed by “‘Cholmondeley.”’ 
George James, fourth Earl, was created first 
Marquess of Cholmondeley in 1815. 


At the end of the book Linley has inserted 
some twenty-eight pages of matter illus- 
trative of the contents. These are all in 
MS. of his own handwriting, save the first 
item, which is in print. It is a poem of 
twenty-four lines: ‘On seeing a Cast of 
Sheridan’s Countenance, taken after Death,’ 
by W. L. B., 18 May, 1826. The initials, no 
doubt, indicate William Lisle Bowles. 

The next insertion is the following :— 

Copy of a Letter to Thos. Moore, Esgqre. 
Furnivals Inn Chambers. 
Novr. 7th, 1825. 
My DEAR Moore, 

Having compleated the perusal of your delight- 
ful work, it becomes my pleasing duty to thank 
you for the high, and interesting distinction you 
have attached to the character and acquirements 
of my belov’d and lamented Sister. 

Would I had your own eloquence to describe in 
adequate language how grateful I feel, not only 
for the lustre you have spread round her memory, 
but for the flattering and, what I more cordially 
feel & value, the friendly manner in which you 
have been pleased to honor my own humble 
name: indeed the delicacy with which you have 
mentioned every branch of our family, and the 
circumstances connected with it, evinces as 
strongly the urbanity as it does the benevolence 
of your disposition. I can only repeat my 
warmest & sincerest acknowledgements. 

Allow me now to indulge myself with a few 
remarks though they may not be of sufficient 
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consequence to mention hereafter. Dr. Burney, 
you say in his “ biographical sketch’ calls the 
Linley Family ‘“ a nest of Nightingales.” I have 
now before me a letter from Garrick to my 
Father dated from Hampton, in which is the 
following passage: ‘“‘my call upon you, my 
friend, is only for your nest of nightingales.” 
It is a letter on the subject of the theatrical 
transfer, and it is an odd coincidence, for 
Burney’s Sketch must have been written many 
years subsequently to that transaction. In page 
136 should not Garrick’s Partner be young Lacy 
instead of Leasy ?—the last name, however, is 
frequently repeated. I have heard my mother 
say that the drama you allude to in P. 224 was 
originally Mrs. Sheridan’s, that she (Mrs. S.) 
called it ‘the haunted village,” and that my 
father & brother had actually begun the music 
for it. ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ too, I have every 
reason to believe, was Mrs. Sheridan’s pantomime ; 
as was one of very great originality in point of 
story, called ‘ Harlequin Junior or the Magic 
Cestus.’ The little book with delineations of 
character for ‘ Affectation,’ I was the first to 
discover, and to dislodge from an old Chest full of 
nothing but the coverings of old letters, though 
p or Sheridan used to accuse me of having pur- 
loined from it sundry notes of hand and bonds to 
an immense amount. This scrap book together 
with the contents of the Chest Mr. C. Sheridan 
received from me a short time only before his 
father died. P. 353 when Sheridan in his speech 
facetiously gives his veracity to one, and to Mr. 
Shore the Finance Depart :—query—should not 
Middleton have had Memory instead of Humanity 
assigned to him ? witness the cross questioning 
during that worthy’s examination. There are 
three of S.’s country residences which you have not 
mentioned—Heston in Middlesex, Harrow, and 
Randall's. I suspect that the Gambols you have 
noticed were played principally at Harrow. One 
farce I well remember being myself a spectator of 
there, for I was at school at the time and lived with 
S. & my sister. Fitzpatrick, Tickell & my Sister 
Mrs. Tickell, were of the party. The gentlemen 
had been left as usual by the ladies after dinner, 
and when summoned to Coffee, found, on entering 
the room, not the Ladies, but several Barristers in 
their gowns and wigs, in high debate with parch- 
ments before them—a huge bowl of punch, pipes, 
and tobacco—the rest of the fun was to discover 
each lady, they were all variously & ludicrously 
masked, according to her gesture & disguised 
tone of voice. I remember Mrs. Tickell being 
very comical on the occasion. At Heston, I was 
first introduced to my nephew poor Tom, there wa; 
only a difference of four years in our ages. And 
there I well remember a most cruel trick having 
been played upon me by Tickell & Sheridan. I 
had done something amiss, and they made me 
believe it was necessary for them to hang me for 
my fault ; and actually worked upon my feelings 
to such a degree, carrying on the preparation of 
a rope and cap with such solemnity, as to induce 
me, in my agony of mind to begin “ the Lord’s 
prayer.” At length Mrs. Sheridan made her 
appearance, and guessed in a moment what had 
been doing. I never saw her so seriously enraged 
(as well she might be) and it was a long time before 
she would speak to either wicked wight. Tom 
was rather too young to beincluded in this pretty 
piece of waggery, otherwise we had been equally 
faulty. 





The Song of ‘‘ Think not my Love ” was written 
by Sheridan for my Father, and makes one of 
twelve beautiful ballads composed by him; not 
long before his settlement in London. TickelP 
supplied the words of another beginning ‘“‘ Ahf 
dearest Maid ”’ addressed before his marriage to 
my Sister Mary. 

You do not seem to be aware, my friend, that 
my father presented to both my Sisters £2,000 on 
their marriage; and of another circumtances,. 
that Miss Browne and Mrs. Cargill were one & the 
same person. She was shipwrecked, poor woman, 
on board an East Indiaman. 

Poor S. says ‘‘I never borrowed money of # 
private Friend”; he has, however, mide free 
with his ownrelations ; for I have a cheque of his 
for £100 on Biddulph & Co. and I remember his 
once borrowing ? gs. of me till the post came in to- 
pay the Piano Forte Tuner at Randall’s. This was: 
truly comical & he saw at the time that I was 
ready to laugh. In part payment, (I considered 
it full payt), of the £100 loan, however, I have got: 
Gainsborough’s charming picture—it is now excel- 
lently placed in the Dulwich Gallery. 

In your distressing & highly interesting acct. of 
Mrs. Sheridan’s last moments, the name of her 
dearest friend is not mentioned ; but I know it to 
be that excellent woman Mrs. Canning — is she 
yet alive ? 

How admirable is Tickell’s description of 
Sheridan “ written 300 years to come.’”” How I 
laughed! I am right glad you did + ot omit it. 
“The one idea between us” from his ‘ Anticipa- 
tion ’ might not have been amiss. 

The ‘ Rudis Indigestaque moles”’ before we 
come to the compleat ‘School for Scandal’ is 
highly interesting ; indeed in every page of your: 
invaluable volume, there is scarcely a foil to set 
off agem. You may call this flattery—be it so. E 
shall indulge my feelings nevertheless. TI shall be 
happy to know that you have received this letter. 

hen you have leisure indulge me with a line & 
with a hope that you will not forget your promise 
to be my guest at the Catch Club any Tuesday 
before the 17th of Janry. next 

believe me, my dear Moore, 
Your most faithful 
& obliged friend & servant 
WILLIAM LINLEY. 

It will be remembered that, 

‘** being himself a poet,[Dr. Samuel] Johnson was 
peculiarly happy in mentioning how many of the 
sons of Pembroke [Oxon] were poets; adding, 
with a smile of sportive triumph, ‘Sir, we are a 
nest of singing birds.’ ”’ 

Both Sheridan and his biographer Moore 
were born in Dublin, and the former in his 
early letters turns ‘‘ Lacy ”’ into “ Leasy.” 
Willoughby Lacy began as an actor, his: 
father having long been Garrick’s partner. 
Lacy House, near the riverside at Isleworth, 
was built by James Lacy, and was at one 
time the residence of Sir Robert Walpole. 
In 1792 the owner was the younger Lacy ; 
but Sheridan leased it from Mrs. Keppel, 
Walpole’s daughter, and widow of the 
Bishop of Exeter. 

In his ‘Sheridan’ (1909), i. 67n. and 
458 n., Mr. Walter Sichel says that in 1785 
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an operetta in which Mrs. Sheridan 
apparently had a hand, and which was 
probably ‘The Haunted Village,’ was not 
acted simply because the music was too 
sad. A fragment remains under the name 
of ‘Rural Amours.’ 

‘“** Robinson Crusoe’ appeared in 1781. It con- 
tained a song called ‘The Midnight Watch,’ 
scribbled at the last moment on a playbill, and 
set to music by Thomas Linley.”—Ibid., i. 18. 

The remaining pantomime mentioned is 
possibly identical with, or the original of, the 
* Harlequin Hurly-burly ’ produced by Sheri- 
dan in 1786 (2b., i. 612, but ‘1783’ in index). 

Mr. Sichel quotes passages and aphorisms 
from the fragment of what promised to be a 
brilliant comedy, had it ever been finished. 
The Morning Post for 6 Nov., 1781, 
announced that ‘‘ Mr. Sheridan has made 
considerable progress in his new comedy of 
‘ Affectation,’ which will succeed the opera of 
Mr. Tickell.”” Again, as late as the end of 
April, 1795, the date of his second marriage, 
Sheridan was reported to have his comedy 
ready for the stage. But when he was once 
asked why he had not produced his long- 
promised work, his interlocutor answered for 
him: ‘ You are afraid of the author of ‘ The 
School for Scandal ’ ”’ (ibid., passim). 

It was in another passage of his four days’ 
speech at the great trial that Sheridan 
fastened upon Nathaniel Middleton the nick- 
name of Memory Middleton; where, after 
rallying the discreet witness—‘ prevarica- 
tion personified ’”—on his assumed forgetful- 
ness, he assured their Lordships that of 
nothing would they ever be more oblivious 
than of Mr. Middleton’s memory (ibid., i. 91) 

Which of the numerous country houses 
rented at various times by Sheridan was 
called Randall’s ? 

In 1781 Sheridan, who had left the school 
about thirteen years before, in Mr. Sichel’s 
words, 

‘* resumed his abode at Harrow, this time in the 
Grove, one of those white Georgian mansions 
which still adorn the hill. Sheridan’s study, the 
fine old marble mantlepieces, the spreading cedar 
outside, can still be seen. So can a spot in the 
garden, commanding the long view towards 
Windsor, which tradition asserts to have been his 
wife’s favourite nook. The red brick buildings, 
once his stables, still front the climbing high 
road, and a coloured print of ‘Mr. Sheridan’s 
stables at Harrow’ is yet extant. In the Grove’s 
garden Fox and Burke and [General the Hon. 
Richard] Fitzpatrick met and_ forgathered. 
From the Grove Mrs. Sheridan addressed some 
charming letters to her ‘ dear LeFany,’ his sister 
Alicia. [Three of these letters are given in the 
Appendix to Mr. Sichel’s second volume.]”’ 

At the bottom of the page from which I have 





quoted (itd., i. 260),4Mr.3Sichel gives a 
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vigorous stanza from the Harrow Tercen- 
tenary Prize Poem of 1871, beginning, 
Still jaunty Acres walks our cricket field. 

The entire poem of twenty-four nine-line 
stanzas may be seen in the school com- 
memoration volume of the above date. It 
presents in singularly happy fashion a brief 
chronicle in verse of Harrow history, the 
author being Mr. Sichel himself, at that 
time a member of the school. 

The Grove, which stands near the top of 
the hill, to the north of the parish church. 
almost certainly occupies the site of the 
Rectory Manor House. A few remains of 
former greatness may still be seen: an old 
well faced with Purbeck stone, some broken 
fragments of an oriel window built into a 
wall, and certain cavernous cellars. Indeed,. 
the house has undergone many vicissitudes.. 
It has been used as one of the large boarding- 
houses of the school since about 1819; was 
almost burnt down in January, 1833, but 
rebuilt ; and was bequeathed, together with 
its garden of ten acres, to Harrow School, on 
his death in 1901, by Edward Ernest Bowen, 
who had presided over its destinies for 
twenty years. Mrs. Sheridan, in her letter 
of 2U December (1781) to Alicia Le Fanu, 
says :— 

‘*He (Sherry) intended at that time not to 
have another Country House as our lease of Heston 
was expired, but has since chang’d his plan, and 
...-has taken a very pretty place at Harrow, for 
a long lease, where he means to put my dear Tom. 
next year.” 

But Thomas Sheridan, the father of the: 
three famous beauties, was never an Harro- 
vian, although in 1786, when aged 11, he- 
was consigned to the care of Dr. Parr, whom 
R. B. S. in his career at Harrow had known,,. 
both as a senior boy, and later as an assistant 
master. Charles Brinsley, Sheridan’s son 
by his second wife, was educated at Win- 
chester and Cambridge. 

A. R. BAaytery. 


( To be continued.) 





RECTORS OF 
UPHAM AND DURLEY., 


Ir is no unusual thing in the present day to 
find lists of incumbents hung up in churches. 
Thereby a great contribution is made to 
ecclesiastical history, and it is much to be 
wished that this were done in all ancient 
parishes. 

The following list has been compiled at 
considerable trouble and some expense from 
the Diocesan Registers, supplemented by 
.the lists of Oxford and Cambridge graduates,. 
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*D.N.B.,’ &c., and is as perfect as I have 


been able to make it. 


Several Rectors were men of note, though, 
with the exception of Edward Young, 
father of the author of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
they do not all seem to have resided here. 
A note added in the Register says that 
Mary, daughter of Cuthbert Allanson, was 


** mother of Bishop Heber.” 


Till the death of John Haygarth (26 Oct., | 





made a separate rectory, the income being 
about equally divided, though Upham was 
left to bear the upkeep of a large house and 
grounds. It is singular that, although the 
church of Durley bears the name of Holy 
Cross, the dedication of the mother-church 
is unknown, all attempts to discover it 
having failed. The patronage, as is here 
shown, passed for two turns to the Bishop 
of Lichfield, then by a further arrangement 


1854) the adjoining parish of Durley was a| to the Lord Chancellor, in whose gift both 
chapelry dependent on Upham ; it was then | benefices now remain. 


























Btu | Rector. Patron. ont dl d. Remarks. 
Bishop of 
1304. July 28 | Robert de Borghayse Winchester — 
1305. Oct. 17 | William de Essex .. sie aA - _ 
1326. Aug. 15 | JohndeGorges_.. 4 - “9 — 
1327. Jan. 5 | [Commenda to William de Hare- | ‘ — 
wedone] | : 7 
1327. June 26 | Johnde Madeley .. os a | Resignation. 
1335. July 15 | Johnde Beautre .. oe ” | Exchange. Bf © Beles, Wor 
1339. Feb. 10 | John de Overton .. ats 9s Resignation.| Had dispensation for 7 
1348. April 6 | John, son of William Wodelok a —_— years. 
1349. Aug. 11 | Thomas de Wolverton .. ae i = 
1371. Feb. 10 | Stephen Canell ae it = i | a 
with next. 
1375. Nov. 7 | John Crabbe as a is | Death. | R. of Nursling. 
1376. Oct. 11 | John Benet.. ~ me i i. | Resignation. | 
1378. April 17 | Thomas, son of Richard Wykyn ‘i — 
| of Swaffham. . . 
1453. Nov. 10 | John Elys .. “s sé ” Resignation.| 
1457. July 14 | John Voke .. om oe ae + | Resignation. 
1459. May 16 | John Redyng alias Riddying et ‘i | Death. 
1471. Aug. 2 | William Palmer .. Fe oe] ” | Resignation.| 
1473. July 1! RichardSewele.. - x65} 5 = 
1511. Aug. 18 | John Turhulle (elsewhere Tyrell) | Ag j — | 
1529. Aug. 1 | John Hurte.. st pe | en | — | 
1569. April 4 | Thomas Jeffrys.. = ee] “ | Resignation.) 
1598. Mar. 28 | Thomas Fryaror Frere .. we i | aameene | R. of Hannington. 
with above.| 
1639. May 11 | Myrth Waferer, M.A., Oxon. os | nee | yon p Satie a 
— | Matthew Stocke (intruder) se ‘ — bendary of Winchester. 
ts Myrth Waferer (restored).. re ig | Death. Buried in Cathedral. 
‘f 5 | y Yor feo Fel i : 
1680. Nov. 15 | Edward Young, B.C.L., Oxon. a Death i Be easy adcr 
| ards Dean o' sbury. 
1705. Aug. 17 | Charles Woodroffe, D.C.L., Oxon. 9 Cession. as ae. 
| | . , d. 1726. 
1720. Aug. 8 John White, M.A. ae . | Death. Buried at Upham. 
1738. July 4 | Ferdinando Warner - sis ss Resignation. gs Michael, Qusen- 
1746. Dec. 24 | Middlemore Griffith, M.A., Cantab. % Resignation. | LL.D. 1754; R. of Barner, 
| 3 d. 1768. 
1749. Oct. *10 | Cuthbert Allanson, B.A., Oxon. .. = Cession. M.A., B. and D.D., 1778 ; 
1756. Sept. 23 | William Tomlins, B.A., Oxon. |. si | Death. _ 
1788. Mar. 15 | Matthew Woodford, M.A., Oxon... + | Cession. | po, Talmorton, Oyen. 
chester, R. of Crawley 
po ay 1795) d. 1907 
1792. April 4 | Joseph Warton, D.D., Oxon. .. ¥ Death. Head a of Winches. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
1782, of Winchester, 1788, 
z Kr! A pa buried 
1800. April 25 | William Garnier, M.A., Oxon. .. a Cession. Prebendary of Winchester, 
1814. Oct. 20 | John Haygarth, M.A., Cantab. .. %° Death. ee Sere 
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Date of 


RECTORS OF UPHAM (Durley separated). 








How 





Collation. Rector. Patron. | Vacated. | Remarks. 
1855. Jan. 22 | Charles Simon Faithfull Fanshawe, Bishop of | Death. | 
M.A., Oxon. | Winchester 
1873. July 18 Richard Shard Gubbins, M.A., Bishop of Resignation.| », comme yer, buried at 
'  Cantab. Lichfield | 1. a =~ ab atid 
1884. Nov. 18 _—. Wyke Bayliss, M.A., | ” | Death. Formas buried at Upham: 


Date of 
Institution. 
1890. April 19 


Cantab. 


1897. Feb. 6 | Edmund Lawrence Hemsted Tew, | 


M.A., Oxon. 
| 


| Henry Poole Marriott, B.A., Lord Chan- 












Resignation.; V. of Blackwell, Derbys., 
cellor | 1869-00. 


| 
| 
” | 


V. of Hornsea and R. of 

97. Domestic Chaplain to 
the Marquis of Ailesbury,. 
1911. 


{ 
{ 





N.B.—Cardinal Beaufort’s Registers for the early part of the fourteenth century and those of ‘Bishop 
Andrewes for the first part of the seventeenth are missing, which accounts for gaps in the list at those 


periods. 
Upham. 






E. L. H. Tew. 





ALEXANDER POPE THE ELDER AND THE HOUSE AT BINFIELD. 


THE interesting information as to the family 
of Alexander Pope published by Mr. F. J. 
Pore in ‘N. & Q.,’ 11S. vii. 281, has only 
recently been seen by me; but as the exact 
date of the acquisition of the house at 
Binfield by the poet’s father seems unknown 
to him, he may be glad to learn it through 
your columns. The history of this house 
was traced by me in an article which appeared 
in The Home Counties Magazine in January, 
1900. The dates are taken from the pur- 
chase deeds. 

Alexander Pope the elder purchased 
Whitehill House, with two closes of arable 
or pasture land containing fourteen acres, 
in the parish of Binfield in the county of 
Berks, on 29 July, 1698. The vendor was 
Charles Rackett, late of Hammersmith in the 
parish of Fulham in the county of Middlesex, 
now of Binfield in the county of Berks, gent. 


| 


| of 1697. 





In addition to the fourteen acres already | 


mentioned, there were three acres in the 
common field of Binfield, and a close, known 
as Little Corner, of about two acres: al- 
together about nineteen acres. 

Pope is described as of Hammersmith 
aforesaid, merchant, and the price was 4451., 
being the sum Rackett had paid for the 
property three years earlier, when he had 
bought it of Gabriel Yonge, gentleman, of 
Warfield, Berks (4 Feb., 1695). A Pope was 
one of the witnesses to this deed, and 


| the two Mawhoods, 


| Alexander Pope the younger. 


' tures of father and son appear on this deed* = 


' Pope.” 


Rackett was no doubt his son-in-law—the | 


husband of his daughter, Magdalen Pope. 
At this date the house and ground were in 
the occupation of one Thomas Holmes as 


_ Mawson’s Buildings, Chiswick, aged, accord- 
' ing to his monument, 74. He would, there- 


tenant by a lease for three years, dated | 


| could have come to Binfield before the last- 


| Fifteen years later, however, when the pro- 
| ceeds of the ‘Iliad’ and other works had 
' rendered him independent, the poet desired 

























13 Sept., 1694. Neither Rackett nor Pope 
mentioned lease had expired in the autumn 
But on 9 April, 1700, Alexander 
Pope the elder, of Binfield in the county of 
Berks, merchant, conveyed to Samuel Maw- 
hood, citizen and fishmonger of London, and 
Charles Mawhood of London, gentleman, 
“all that brick messuage or tenement 
wherein he, the said Alexander Pope the- 
elder, now dwelleth,” in trust for his only 
son, Alexander Pope the younger. The 
latter was now 12 years of age, the age at 
which he afterwards said he went with his 
father into the forest, and at which he pro- 
fessed to have composed the ‘ Ode to Soli- 
tude,’ in praise of a rural and secluded life, 


to move nearer London, and his father and 
“at the request and 
desire ” of Alexander Pope the younger, sold 
Whitehill House to James Tanner of the 
parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, London, 
gentleman, for the sum of 5501. paid to: 
The price had 
advanced a hundred pounds. The signa- 
the elder, still described as merchant, signing: 
“ Alext Pope’’; the younger, “ Alexand.. 


On 23 Oct., 1717, the old merchant died at 





* Dated 1 March, 1715, or 1716 historically. 
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fore, have been about 55 when he left 
Hammersmith for Binfield. The Racketts 
{Magdalen Pope and her husband) were living 
at Hall Grove, near Bagshot, within a ride 
of Binfield, in 1711, and were there in 1717, 
as the poet’s correspondence shows. Un- 
fortunately, this correspondence was revised 
before publication by Pope himself, and is, 
therefore, untrustworthy; but Mr. Court- 
hope gives a letter found among _ the 
Homer MSS.* in the British Museum, from 
which we learn that the elder Pope devoted 
his attention to gardening. Sir William 
Trumbull of Easthampstead, near Binfield, 
wrote on 15 June, 1706 :— 

“*T wish I could learn some skill in gardening 
from your father (to whom with your good 
Mother all our services are presented with thanks 
for the Artichokes), who has sent us a pattern 
that I am afraid we shall copy but in miniature : 
for so our Artichokes are in respect to his.” 

Luctus FirzGERALpD. 





SHAKESPEARE CRITICISMS: ‘“‘ THE EXTREME 
PARTS OF TIME ”’ (‘ LoveE’s LAaBouRr’s Lost,’ 
V. 1. 750, GLOBE).—The Folio reads :— 

The extreme parts of time, extremelie formes 

All causes to the purpose of his speed : 

“* Forming a cause extremely ” is at best a 
very strained expression, if, indeed, ade- 
quate sense can be made of it. But the 
slightest possible change makes for clearness 
and sense, viz. :— 

The extreme part of time’s extremity forms 
(‘extremity ” being probably written ‘“ ex- 
tremetie °’), ¢.e., not merely time’s extremity, 
but the extreme part of that extremity. 
**'Time’s extremity ” occurs in the ‘ Errors,’ 
V. i. 307; and “ time,” ‘‘ extremities,’’ and 
** extreame,”’ in collocation, in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ II. Prol., 13 and 14. Shakespeare 
revised ‘Romeo and Juliet’ in 1596, and 
very probably had this latter passage in 
mind when revising ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost ’ 
—viz., in 1597. HENRY CUNINGHAM. 


‘** EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE.” (See 108. 
vii. 367, 470, 492.)—In ‘ N. & Q.’ for 15 June, 
1907, Mr. ALFRED F. Rossrns, discussing 
Walpole’s connexion with the maxirn “ Every 
man has his price,’ quoted the passage from 
Sir William Wyndham’s speech in which it 
first occurs (1734), and the pertinent sen- 
tences from Walpole’s rejoinder. Then he 
mentioned the absence of comment in the 
daily and weekly periodicals, and asked 


* Correspondence, vol. vi. p. 2. The MS. of 
Pope’s translation is in the British Museum, and 
iis largely written on the backs of letters. 








concerning contemporary allusions to the 
matter—of which the earliest he had found 
bears the date 12 Oct., 1766. The topic is 
of some interest, and inasmuch as no addi- 
tional references have since appeared in 
‘N. & Q.,’ the following brief notes are, 
perhaps, worth recording. 

The speeches quoted by Mr. Roszrns from 
‘The Parliamentary History of England’ 
are both to be found in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, iv. 589-92, 641-4 (November-— 
December, 1734), and are there said to have 
been delivered on 13 March. 

Ten years later, in February, 1744, was pub- 
lished a verse satire against Walpole, entitled 
‘The Equity of Parnassus.’ A vignette on 
the title-page is a caricature of the nobleman 
arraigned before the bar (literally) of the 
Muses. Lines 195-8 are these :-— 

Since, as thou say’st, each Mortal has his Price, 
And every Heart is all compos’d of Vice, 
Thy darling Deamon* shall thy Doctrine quote, 
And with thy own fell Maxim cut thy Throat. 
The poem is an anonymous folio of sixteen 
pages, printed for C. Corbett. 

R. H. GrirFirs. 

The University of Texas. 


Morrins.—Only within the last few days 
have I found time to read ‘ The Confounding 
of Camelia,’ which has been lying on my 
table for twelve months or more. It con- 
tains much that surprises me and that con- 
tradicts my knowledge of human customs. 
In its way nothing struck me more than to 
find that the elegant and detestable heroine 
‘ate a muffin” (p. 185) at afternoon-tea, 
and that later on (p. 195) Mrs. Jodsley, the 
viear’s wife, should be shown with ‘‘a 
muffin in one hand and a cup of tea in the 
other.”” The muffins on which I have been 
nourished from youth until now are soft, 
bread-like disks about 5in. in diameter. 
They are toasted externally, split by being 
torn asunder, and then prodigally buttered, 
and quartered by means of a cut perpendicu- 
lar and a cut horizontal. Not many girls 
would consume an entire muffin at 5 o’clock 
tea; not many clergywomen would sit in a 
drawing-room grasping a whole one in the 
hand. 

I suspect that muffins north of the Trent 
and muffins in some part of the south of 
England known to Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
are of different varieties. There is, perhaps, 
some confirmation of this in a quotation 
which the ‘ N.E.D.’ gives from Jerome K. 
Jerome’s ‘Idle Thoughts’ (p. 120): “I 





* Corruption. 
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eat a large plateful of hot buttered muffins 
about an hour beforehand.” 

The story of the Hon. Mr. Damer or 
another, who doted on muffins, and who 
ordered three for breakfast and shot himself 
in order to evade dyspeptic pangs which 
were his due, is told in Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson’ (Croker’s ed., 1860, p. 628), and 
has been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ in connexion 
with Sam Weller’s tale about a greedy fellow 
who was willing to sacrifice himself for a 
feast of crumpets. Three muffins of even 
Northern mould might not be too much for 
‘a glutton who preferred death to moderation. 

St. SwItTHIN. 


THE BURNING OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT.—Of the many pamphlets and broad- 
sides published after this disaster few at- 
tempted to be facetious. Before me 
is &@ humorous doggerel—apparently not 
published — signed “ W. Brett, Liverpool, 
25 Nov., 1834.” The last section is suffi- 
‘cient indication of its import and merit :— 

“This is the Peer who in Town being resident 
sign’d the report for the absent Lord President 
«and said that the History was cleared of its 
mystery by Whitbread the waiter adding his 
negative to that of John Riddle who laughed 
and said Fiddle when told Mr. Cooper of Drury 
Lane had been down to Dudley and back again 
‘and had heard the same day a Bagman say that the 
House was a blazing a thing quite amazing even 
to John Snell who knew very well by the smoke 
and the heat that was broiling his feet through 
his great thick boots in the Black Rod’s Seat that 
Dick Reynolds was right that the fires were too 
‘bright heaped up to such an_ unaccountable 
height in spite of the fright they gave poor 
Mistress Wright when she sent to Josh Cross so 
full of his sauce both to her and to Weobly who 
had heard so feebly the Directions of Phipps when 
he told him the Chips might be burnt in the 
flues yet never sent the News as he ought to 
Milne [who] would have burnt in a Kiln those 
confounded old Sticks and not heated the bricks 
nor set fire to the house that Josh Burnt.” 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Dr. Nicotas SANDER: HIS CREDIBILITY. 
—Mr. H. E. MatpeEn in his note on ‘ The 
True Story of the First Marriage of John 
Ponet, Bishop of Winchester ’ (11 S. ix. 501), 
remarks: ‘‘ No one need believe Sanders 
unsupported in such a matter.” He thus 
seems to adopt the view of Sander taken by 
Heylin, Strype, Collier, Burnet, and Froude. 
I should like, however, with your permission, 
to set out some testimonies in his favour. 

Aubrey in his ‘ History of Surrey ’ (1723), 
iv. 235, says that Sander’s writings, “ though 
not absolutely free from Exceptions, contain 
many bold Truths made out too plainly to 
admit of any denial.” 





The late Rev. Nicholas Pocock, the editor 
of Burnet, after remarking in his Preface to 
Harpsfield’s ‘ Pretended Divorce’ (Camden 
Soc., 1878), i., that ‘‘ it has been the fashion 
ever since the days of Burnet to disparage 
him [Sanders] as eminently untrustworthy,” 
adds :— 

* At one time I was of the same opinion, but the 
more intimately acquainted I became with Sanders’s 
work the more reason I found to change my judg- 
ment about him.” 

The late Mr. T. G. Law in his article on 
Sander in the ‘ D.N.B.’ wrote :— 

“Recent authorities have shown that, notwith- 
standing his animus and the violence of his lan- 
guage, his narrative of facts is remarkably truthful. 

n almost every disputed point he has been prov 
right and Burnet wrong.” 

The late James Gairdner, C.B., in his 
‘ Lollardy and the Reformation in England ’ 
(1908), ii. 71, wrote :— 

“‘ Sanders......was much better informed and more 
accurate about many things when he wrote than 
past historians have believed.” 

Finally, Prof. A. F. Pollard in ‘ The Politi- 
cal History of England, 1547-1603’ (1910), 
at p. 369, writes that “‘ his books are now 
accepted as worthy to be ranked with those 
of his best antagonists.” 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Bunt-LarK.—This is the corn - bunting 
according to Wright’s ‘ Eng. Dialect Dict.’ 
In a district of Hampshire where the corn- 
bunting is very rare, the name is given to 
the yellowhammer or to the meadow-pipit. 

W. M. E. F. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


West Norrotk Mitit1a.—I should be glad 
to receive information as to the whereabouts 
of any engravings, paintings, or other 
illustrations of the West Norfolk Militia, 
especially about the year 1800. 

xEO. A. STEPHEN, City Librarian. 
Public Library, Norwich. 


LIBERALISM: BIBLIOGRAPHY WANTED. — 
Can any one refer me to any pamphlets, 
articles in reviews, or passages in longer 
works which set out the theory of “‘ Liberal- 
ism ”’ in polities, and define what is necessary 
to constitute a “ Liberal”? ? I may mention 
that I know of M. Ostrogorski’s ‘ Demo- 
cracy.’ ROMANUS. 
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Arms 1N HaTHERSAGE Cuurcu. —The | 
arms reproduced below appear on a shield | 
on the porch of Hathersage Church, Derby- | 
shire, and also on the font. Those on the | 
porch are very much weather-worn and | 
difficult to decipher, but on the font they | 
are perfectly distinct. As no tinctures are | 
shown, and it is difficult to say what the | 
two charges like trefoils with Icng stems are | 
meant to be, it is not possible to describe 
the arms in heraldic terms. The chevron 
being placed over them also seems curious. 


Identification of the arms is much desired, 
as they have, I believe, puzzled many 
archeologists. They will be connected in 
some way with the family of Eyre, and 
identification would probably lead to the 
discovery of the name of the wife of an 
early member of the family. 

CuarLes Drury. 


Face.—Can any of your readers identify 
the authors of the following works quoted 
by Allibone ?— 

1. John Fage: ‘Speculum Egrotorum: 
— _— Man’s Glass’ (London, 1606 and 

: — Fage: ‘ Fame’s Roule ’ (London, 

3. Robert Fage: ‘Infant Baptism ’ (Lon- 
don, 1645). 

4. Robert Fage: ‘Description of the 
World ’ (London, 1658). 

Siema Tav. 


FRENCH HuGuENoT REGIMENTS IN ENG- 
LISH SERVICE, 1689-1725.—Can any one 
tell me whether there are anywhere in exist- 
ence rolls of the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the French Hugue- 
not regiments raised and maintained in the 
reigns of King William III. and Queen 
Mary II. and Queen Anne? If so, do such 
rolls contain the Christian names as well 
as the surnames of such officers, and is 
information as to pensions or casualties 
on service likely to be obtained from 
them? In the work entitled ‘ Protestant 
Exiles from France in the Reign of Louis 
XIV.,’ compiled about thirty years ago by 
the late Rev. David C. A. Agnew, there is a 





chapter devoted to the ‘ French Regiments,” 
and lists of names are given therein; but 
Mr. Agnew offers no indication as to the 
sources from which the information he gives 
was derived, and it is not possible, therefore, 
to verify what he writes. F. pe H. L. 


LipraRy WaNnTED.—Where can I obtain 
access to the ‘Select Essays’ and other 
works of Sir James Paget, and also to such 
books as Mr. Howard Marsh’s ‘ Memoir’ and 
Miss Putnam’s ‘ Bibliography’ ? There are 
twenty-one books under the heading ‘ Paget’ 
at the B.M.; these do not include the 
hospital reports, &c. Dr. Williams’s Library 
possesses the ‘Life’ only. I have tried 
several ordinary libraries. I need the books 
for a literary purpose, and at home. I shall 
be most grateful for any suggestion. 

J. PARSON. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters = 
(1) Robert Castile, admitted 1750, aged 7. 
(2) Henry Caswell, admitted 1751, aged 10. 
(3) Charles Cathcart, admitted 1730, aged 9. 
(4) Tobias Caulfield, admitted 1751, aged 10. 
(5) George Chadwick, admitted 1719, aged 
12. (6) Philip Chales, admitted 1730, aged 
12. (7) Thomas Challener, admitted 1812. 
(8) Thomas Chamberlain, admitted 1720, 
aged 12. (9) Richard Chambers, admitted 
1787. (10) George Edward Champ, ad- 
mitted 1814. G. F. R. B. 


Mepauuic Leaenps. (See ante, pp. 28, 


48.)— 

52. Justum rectumque tuetur. 

53. In numeris ordo. 

54. Inducunt sidera casus. 

55. Jus dedit et dabit uti. 

56. In sacra inque coronas. 

57. Juvenis senexque tuetur. 

58. Jam quantus in ortu. 

59, Ingenium vires superat. 

60. Justa ultio. 

61. Labor alitis aufert. 

62. Libertas aurea. 

63. Liberat a condemnantibus animam ejus. 

64. Lux fugat ut tenebras, sic ordine cuncta 
resurgunt,. 

65. Lucentque reguntque. 

66. Lex regit, arma tuentur. 

67. Memento quid fuit, respice quid venit. 

68. Magnes amoris amor. 

69. Mens sidera volvit. 

70. Moriamur dummodo vivant. 

71. Me custode tutum. 

72. Mala undique clades. 

73. Mediis sic tuta procellis. 

SLEUTH-HOUND. 


(To be continued.) 
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JOHN JAMES ParRK, 1794—1833.—A book- 
seller friend has, after many years’ persistent 
search, been able to secure for me a large 
number of autograph letters of this justly 
esteemed historian of Hampstead. They 
are nearly all addressed to Sir Egerton 
Brydges, and belong to the writer’s last 
period, when, as Prof. Park, he had consider- 
able reputation as a lecturer and examiner 
at Lincoln’s Inn. The letters show that he 
was trying to clear the involved financial 
difficulties of his correspondent, who had 
suffered from avaricious and _ dishonest 
solicitors and pleaders. Much interesting 
comment on contemporaries, many recollec- 
tions of Hampstead, and autobiographical 
notes are also provided. Park’s judgment 
of the world is tinged with the acerbity 
natural in a man who has found the com- 
mon standards of his profession less generous 
than his own. I intend later on to have 
these letters privately printed for distribu- 
tion amongst my friends. 

Their number, as at present known to 
exist, is not great, nor, with but few excep- 
tions, are they very interesting. Perhaps 
this notification will lead to the discovery of 
others. I shall be greatly obliged if any 
one owning letters of John James Park 
would allow me the use of them for the little 
pamphlet I am preparing. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

51, Rutland Park Mansions, N.W. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. Nullo penetrabilis astro. 

2. Colum ipsum petimus stultitia. 

3. Prayers that e’en spoke and Pity seem’d to call, 
And issuing sighs that smoak’d along the wall ; 
Complaints and hot desires, the Lovers’ Hell, 
And scalding tears that wore a Channel where 

they fell. 
¥: 


JOHNSTON Famity.—1. Is anything known 
of the descendants of George Johnston, who 
was the miller of Bonshaw Mill on the 
River Kirtle, in Annandale, Dumfriesshire, 
about 1748-88? He had a son Thomas 
(who married a Harkness) and six grand- 
children, viz., George and Jean of Mill- 
town, who married a brother and a sister 
Rickerby ; Thomas of Birmingham, who 
married a Woodiwiss of Wirksworth, direct 
descendant of Thomas Woodiwiss, born in 


1580; John of Edinburgh; Alexander; 
and Anne of Milltown, who married a 
Brice. 


2. Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Journal,’ on 
13 June, 1826, wrote that he had come across 
‘‘@ curious thing ’’: that three brothers of 





the Johnston family had fled to the North in 
consequence of feuds, and—taking refuge on 
the side of the Soutra Hills—had changed 
their names to Sowter-Johnston. It has 
been suggested that this Sowter-Johnston 
eventually became corrupted into St. John- 
ston. Is anything known to-day of the 
Sowter-Johnstons ? 

3. What is “the Annandale Beef-stand ” 
mentioned by Scott in another part of the 
same passage from the ‘ Journal’ ? 

T. R. St. JOHNSTON. 

Kennington, Leckhampton Road, Cheltenham. 


BuiackK-LETTER TESTAMENT.—Can any one 
help me to identify an edition of the New 
Testament in which Colossians iv. 14 is 
rendered (exactly) as -follows: ‘‘ Deare 
Lucas the Phisition, and Demas greeteth 
you”? The title-page is wanting, but the 
following details may suffice: size 8vo, 
52 in. X 3$in. (this limits the inquiry con- 
siderably). The verses are numbered, so the 
edition cannot be earlier than 1557. The 
first verse of each book begins with an orna- 
mental Roman capital. There are 45 lines 
to a full page. After the ‘ Actes,’ and 
beginning on leaf P. iii, is ‘The order of 
Times,’ i.e., the chronology of Paul’s 
journeys. The Table at the end, to find 
Epistles and Gospels, is in double columns. 
The volume resembles, in some respects, 
Testaments printed by Richard Jugge. At 
the end is Sternhold and Hopkins’s complete 
version of the Psalms, with tunes, which 
cannot be earlier than 1562. 

R. 8S. Harper. 


Wiest Famity, WURTTEMBERG AND U.S, 
--In hope that some of your German corre- 
spondents may be able to enlighten me on 
the following subject, I write to you. 

My ancestor was a Johannes Wiest from 
Wirttemberg, who arrived in America 
19 Sept., 1738, with his wife and two sons, 
viz., Jacob and Johannes. They arrived 
penniless, and he sold his sons as_ ser- 
vants for $30 each until they became of a 
certain age. Johannes sen. meanwhile 
located at Oley, Berks co., Penn., and 
settled on a 100-acre tract of land, which he 
bought. Jacob returned, but the father 
could not locate John. By corresponding 
with his descendants, we found out that he 
(Johannes or John, jun.) settled at Esopus 
(near Kingston), New York, and his family 
intermarried with such names as Du Bois, 
Osterhoudt, Eelsech, Freer, Van _ Alsen, 
Elmendorf, &c. From two branches of the 
family—which have been separated for five 
generations—I learn that Johannes Wiest 
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was an heir to seven million dollars, or was 
of a family worth that much. Personally, I 
do not think they were worth more than 
several hundred thousand at the most, and 
that in landed property. Tradition has it 
also from all sides that he intermarried with 
the Jewish race. I do not want to try to 
recover any money, &c., but I want to 
establish his relationship (if any) with an 
armigerous family located in Erdenmoos (bei 
Biberach), on a manor called ‘‘ Hof Wasen- 
burg.” 

This family descends from a Notar 
(notary) Wiest, who was granted arms at 
Gmiind, 1592, as follows: A griffin segreant 
upon three mounts in base. Helm—a demi- 
griffin segreant between wings addorsed 
upon a helmet affronté. The colour is 
murrey. 

T have the birth record of a Johannes Wiest, 
b. 1690, son of Johannes Wiest in Ochsen- 
hausen (near Biberach), but cannot find out 
if he had any children born around 1720, or 
if his father was very wealthy. 

The first record of the Wiests of Hof 
Wasenburg was August Wiest, b. 1650, 
who had two sons, viz., Georg, b. 1680, and 
Jacob, b. 1685. Could it be that Johannes 
sen. was a brother to August ? Johannes 
or his father must have come from Hof 
Wasenburg, or such traditions as being of 
a family of wealth would not have been 
handed down to his descendants, surety. 
Is it possible he may have been disinherited 
for marrying a Jewess? The family held 
the manor of Wasenburg in fief from the 
Abbey of Ochsenhausen. The family is 
supposed to have been resident there ever 
since the Abbey was built, which was around 
the year 1000. 

The Wiests in this district spell the name 
Wiest, while in other parts of Wiirttemberg 
and Germany it is always spelt Wiist or 
Wuest. My ancestor spelt it Wiest, as do 
all of his descendants. 

I have also heard that the first of the name 
was a robber-knight, and the name Wiest 
(wild, dissolute, lawless) would be an appro- 
priate name for one, although they were 
more than likely poor peasants. 

In Nordlingen, Bavaria, there is a branch 
of this family that has been located there 
ever since the Reformation. Could Johannes 
Wiest have come from them ? 

I will be deeply indebted to any one who 
can help me prove that my ancestor had a 
right to the above arms, and if he was con- 
nected with that family. 


BRYANT WIEST. 
442, Jefferson Street, Portland, Oregon. 





Tue Last Kine or Napirs.—I should be 
very glad if any of your readers could tell 
me where I can get information about 
Francis II., ex-King of Naples, who lost his 
throne in 1860. Beyond the fact that he 
wintered in Paris, and passed most of his 
summers in Bad Kreuz, I have been able to 
ascertain but little about him. Was _ he 
pensioned by the Italian Government ? Did 
he leave any heir? Francis lived until 1894, 
I believe, and during his thirty-four years 
of exile made no attempt to regain his 
throne. Was he recognized to the last as 
a monarch by the European Governments ? 
I shall be glad of any information on this 
subject. “ ARTHUR HAYWARD. 

Croydon. 


“THE Poor” AS GODPARENTS.—St. Jure 
in his life of M. de Renty says of his hero that 
he had 
“the Poor to present him at the Font, God so 
ordering it by a particular Providence, that the 
Poor should be Godfathers to him, who afterwards 
during his life should be a Sollicitor, Protector, 
and Father of the Poor.” 

Will some reader kindly cite other and 
specially earlier instances ? PEREGRINUS. 


DWARKANAUTH TAGORE.—I am desirous of 
obtaining some information concerning this 
Indian visitor to England during the forties 
of the last century, whose portrait was 
painted by Count D’Orsay. Engravings of 
this portrait attained considerable popu- 
larity. See ‘D.N.B.,’ v. 1157. 

R. NEVILL. 

St. James’ Club, Piccadilly, W. 


1. INDIAN GALLOPING TO THF SEA.—In a 
letter to Walpole, Richard West speaks of 
‘‘the wild Indian that galloped with full 
speed till he came to the sea, and then won- 
dered that he could gallop no further.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say where this 
incident is related ? 

2. “‘ Mr. Goop ” = GreorcGE IJ.—In a letter 
written in 1737, on the occasion of the death 
of Queen Caroline, George II. is referred to 
as ‘Mr. Good.” Was this a recognized 
nickname for the King? If so, what was 
the origin of it ? Pacet TOYNBEE. 

Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 


St. JKATHERINE’S-BY-THE-TOWER. — Can 
any one tell me in whose custody are the 
registers of this parish ? G. S. Parry. 

17, Ashley Mansions, 8S. W. 


VOLTAIRE IN Lonpon.—Can any reader 
inform me where Voltaire stayed in Wands- 
worth during his residence in England ? 

S. PENGELLY. 
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Replies. 


CHAPEL HOUSE. 
(11 S. ix. 489; x. 13.) 


Tuts inn, where Dr. Johnson dined, still 
stands. It is on the main road from London 
to Birmingham and Worcester, and half-way 
between the villages of Enstone and Long 
Compton. It is in the civil parish of Over 
Norton, and in the ecclesiastical parish of 
Chipping Norton. The inn stands 200 yards 
the London side of the four cross-ways 
where the Birmingham road is intersected 
by the fine, wide road connecting Chipping 
Norton with Banbury. Turning to Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Boswell,’ one is surprised 
to see that, with all his admirable editorial 
powers of annotation, he has not added a 
single line as to Chapel House. 

It has been stated in at least one popular 
topographical book that the inn has been 
turned into labourers’ cottages, but this is 
not correct. The inn itself remains very 
much as it was in March, 1776, when John- 
son, accompanied by Boswell, pulled up in 
his post-chaise. The stabling, which stood 
on the left-hand side of the road going 
westwards, has been turned into cottages, 
and the wide entrance through which the 
coaches drove has been built up by a stone 
wall. The yard is now an enclosed garden 
for the cottagers’ use. The inn itself is 
exactly facing this, on the opposite side of 
the road, and adjoining it are what were 
once the bakery and brew-house. There is 
also a pigeon-house, and all of these are 
much the same as in the eighteenth century. 
The dry wall which fences-in the inn garden 
from the road is of a more modern date. 
There were formerly posts and chains where 
the wall is now; and what is a lawn was 
formerly more of a courtyard, with a bowling 
alley at the bottom. The hall and entrance 
to the inn are much the same as before, 
but the wing furthest from the road has been 
rebuilt by the landlord of the place, Col. 
Dawkins. Hospitality is still dispensed at 
Chapel House, and paying guests are now 
entertained there. The tenant, Mr. W. 
Warne, is proud of the house and its associa- 
tions. As long as he remains in occupation 
nothing very dire can befall the place. It 
would be interesting to discover who was 
the landlord in 1776. Mr. Warne says that 
at least one old lease of the house is in the 
Public Library at Stratford-on-Avon, but 
perhaps Col. Dawkins has further documents. 





> 


The name “ Chapel House ”’ is associated 
with an earlier monastic building, which 
was connected with an adjoining priory, 
remains of which are still to be seen. A 
priory of Augustinian canons was founded 
in the twelfth century by William Fitzalan, 
lord of Chipping Norton. Stone coffins, 
bones, a crucifix, and some beads have been 
dug up beneath the house. Two fields in 
the immediate neighbourhood bear the names 
‘* First Chapel Hill” and “‘ Second Chapel 
Hill.” There is also ‘‘ Chapel Close,” and 
adjoining it are ‘‘ Abbey Close” and ‘‘ Abbey 
Ground.” 

In Ogilby’s ‘ Britannia Depicta,’ 1720, 
published nearly fifty years before Johnson 
visited the place, the house is marked on a 
map with the words “‘ A house called Chappel 
on the Heath.” 

Notwithstanding all these evidences of 
the origin of the name ‘‘ Chapel House,” 
no one has, I believe, yet discovered any 
documentary evidence of the existence of 
the chapel as used for ecclesiastical purposes 
—but it is certain that it was so. 

The road-lore of the neighbourhood is 
interesting. When Dr. Johnson made his 
journey the road was then a new one, a 
former road having passed a little south of 
the present one, and joined the new road 
at Chapel House after passing through 
Chipping Norton, which town by the present 
road is left high and dry. Traces of the old 
road can still be seen. In the parish books 
of Enstone the Rev. Samuel Nash, an 
eighteenth-century vicar, entered some notes 
on the roads :— 

* As it is probable that the water at Oxford was 
always passed at the ford, we may see that the 
original road, to this day called the London drift 
road, was from Oxford to Campsfield, and from 
thence through the parishes of Wootten, Glympton, 
Kiddington, Enstone, and Chipping Norton, where 
it becomes the Birmingham pe and Of late years a 
new road has been made from Woodstock to Chip- 
ping Norton, through the village of Enstone.” 
This was the road which Johnson took. 
The village of Enstone was a great centre 
for coaching, and Mr. John Jolly was a 
large local proprietor of coaches. Twenty- 
two four-horse coaches passed along this 
road every day. In 1501 Paul Bombyn, a 
London merchant, was waylaid and killed 
close to Chapel House, and priests were 
suspected of the crime (see Beesley’s ‘ His- 
tory of Banbury,’ p. 190). In 1641 Taylor 
the water-poet visited the chief inns in 
Oxfordshire. His itinerary is printed, but 
I cannot at this moment get at it. Mr. 
Warne says that Queen Victoria slept at 


Chapel House on one of her progresses as @ 
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child, and that, having weak ankles, she was 
carried downstairs on a chair to her sitting- 
room. 

Bibliography.—Although Chapel House is 
not named in either, there are two works 
which give the local atmosphere as it was in 
the eighteenth century. One is Miss Sturge 
Henderson’s ‘Three Centuries in North 
Oxfordshire ’ (Oxford, 1902), and the other 
the Transactions of the North Oxford- 
shire Archeological Society. The only 
illustration of Chapel House is in C. G. 
Harper's ‘The Inns of Old England,’ 
vol. ii., facing p. 102. The picture is not 
by any means exact, and omits the bake- 
house and the brew-house and the cottages 
which take the place of the stables, and into 
which some of the windows formerly in the 
inn have been built. Mr. Harper gives a 
good account of the inn in his narrative. 
Mr. H. A, Evans in ‘ Highways and Byways 
in Oxford and the Cotswolds,’ pp. 382-3, 
is interesting, but, I think, inadequate. 
Excellent is the Rev. John Jordan’s ‘ Paro- 
chial History of Enstone,’ 1857, one of the 
first parish histories to be written on lines 
which have since been followed by others. 

Much about Chapel House as an inn 
in the eighteenth century would probably 
be found in Jackson’s Ozford Journal. 
Mr. Mordaunt of Doughty Street, W.C., 
started an Index to this valuable Journal, 
but I believe only one part was ever issued. 
Brasenose College owns property in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the inn, and 
in the MSS. of that College the names of 
former owners of the inn might be found. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Archdeacon Hutton in his ‘ Burford 
Papers,’ 1905, p. 113, says that the old inn 
at Chapel House was, according to tradition, 
a rendezvous for Jacobite plotters. Some 
seventy years ago Chapel House was one of 
three sites—the other two were Swalcliffe 
Park and the Manor House, Sibford—which 
were inspected and deliberated upon by 
members of the Society of Friends with a 
view to the establishment of a_ school. 
Ultimately, Sibford Ferris was chosen, and 
there the Friends’ School was established in 
1842, under the headship of Richard and 
Rebecca Routh, parents of the well-known 
scholar Dr. Routh. G. L. APPERSON. 


Chapel House was about a mile to the north- 
east of Chipping Norton, on the main road. 
The famous inn and posting-house there was 
at one period called ‘‘The Shakespeare’s 
Head,” and a quarter of a century later than 





the date mentioned by the querist frequently 
enjoyed the patronage of the Regent. 

In 1852 the house was shorn of its principal 
glories, and only the old tap-room survived 
as a roadside public-house, under the title 
of ‘“‘ The Royal.” BrapstTow. 





‘To OnE In ParapiseE ’ (11 S. ix. 511).— 
The full stanza runs :— 
And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams ! 
The person apostrophized is, presumably, 
nobody specially, this being in Poe’s manner 
—‘‘ Une érotomanie nécrophilique, follement 
faite de platonisme éthéré et de matérialisme 
superstitieux,” as E. Lauvriére calls it. 
The original of the stanza is :— 
wav 5 Guap dvap 
gdoua te vt rao’, 
el cé0ev Suparos 
awd kvavéov 
orihBer pirn, 
mwodds etre TEov 
xdpis dorparre— 
molowe Xopots 
aldepiowr, 
wap Tlow vapacww 
abavdroce ; 
H. H. JOHNSON. 


Ocrorus, VENUs’s Ear, AND WHELK 
(11 S. ix. 128, 173, 216, 276, 434).—The 
following instruction is given in the 
sixty-second tome (which was written in 
A.D. 1825) of Count Matsura’s 
Yawa’ :— 

‘To heal a burn or scald. Put lukewarm water 
in a Venus’s-ear shell, and repeatedly rub the inside 
of the latter with a piece of flint. Then the water 
would turn white, as if rice was washed in it. 
Apply this to the afilicted part, and see that it is 
instantaneously cured.” 

This recipe appears to be endemically a 
Japanese one, no Chinese work on medicine 
mentioning it so far as I know. 

Kumaausvu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


THE BATHOS IN FRENCH VERSE: EDMOND 
Rostanp (11 S. ix. 466; x. 72).—The follow- 
ing is from The Times of 1 Dec., 1900 :— 

“There is one thing, however, which I [3.e., the 
Paris correspondent] regret, namely, a poem on 
Mr. Kruger in the Figaro by M. Rostand, the 
author of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ and ‘L’Aiglon.’ 
The verses mean nothing, and are tedious, hollow, 
and devoid of real enthusiasm, but they sadden me 
because they betray a faltering pen, a laboured 
inspiration, and at times a disconcerting vulgarity. 


‘ Koshi 
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They sadden me because they are neither well 
inspired nor well written, and because the author’s 
admirers would be glad totear them up. To justify 
this criticism let me quote one stanza, which sug- 
gests the mawkishness of a schoolboy’s composi- 
tion :— 

Non, Vhistoire n’a rien dans aucun de ses cycles 

De plus tragique et de plus beau 

Que l’apparition de ce vieux a besicles 

Avec ce crépe 4 son chapeau !” 
_The St. James's Gazette of the same date 
gives three other stanzas from the poem, 
which it describes as “a long poem on Mr. 
Kruger’s mission in Europe ”’ :— 
Pardon pour cette Europe effroyable qui laisse 
Opprimer les faibles toujours, 

Tuer les Arméniens, assassiner la Gréce 
Et massacrer les pauvres Boers ! 

Va vers cette blancheur dont le Nord s‘illumine 
Et que Dieu regarde régner ; 

Vieux Kriiger, va trouver la reine Wilhelmine, 
Et dis-lui de t’accompagner. 

Tu diras, en rendant aux fillettes, je pense, 
Les gros bouquets aux neeuds flambants : 

“Je n’étais pas venu demander & la France 
Des mots écrits sur des rubans.”’ 

_The St. James's Gazette says that Mr. 
Kruger, on being told of M. Rostand’s 
verses, and of their power to make Europe 
thrill, said simply, “God is great and 
miraculous in His power.’ Perhaps the old 
man with the spectacles and the mourning 
hatband was occasionally humorous. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CALLIPEDES (11 §S. ix. 508)—The name 
should be spelt Callippides, and was applied 
proverbially to any one who, in spite of all 
his efforts, got ‘‘ no forrarder.’’ Cicero, ‘ Ad 
Att,’ xiii. 12, 3, when referring to Varro’s 
delay with his promised ‘ De Lingua Latina,’ 
writes: “ Biennium preteriit, cum ille Kad- 
Aurmidys adsiduo cursu cubitum nullum 
processerit.’’ Suetonius, ‘ Tiberius,’ 38, tells 
us that Tiberius, who when emperor was 
continually making preparations to revisit 
the provinces, but never went, was nick- 
named Callippides, “‘ quem cursitare, ac ne 
cubiti quidem mensuram progredi, proverbio 
greco notatumest.’’ The only form in which 
the Greek proverb is found is Ka\\urros 
Tpexet, in ‘Mantissa Proverbiorum,’ i. 87, 
in Leutsch’s ‘ Parcemiographi Greci,’ where 
it is said to be used émi tov mrodAa 
perXerovtwov Tornoar, ddtya dé Sporto, 
Erasmus, under ‘ Tarditatis et Cunctationis,’ 
p. 682 in the 1629 ed. of the ‘ Adagia,’ sug- 
gests that the Callippides in question is to 
be identified with a tragic actor mentioned 
by Plutarch. Tyrrell and Purser in their 
edition of Cicero’s ‘ Correspondence,’ v. 107, 





regard this as improbable. A. Otto, ‘ Sprich- 
worter der Rémer,’ p. 66, points out that 
Callippus was apparently a runner who, 
after all his exertions, never reached the 
goal. He supposes the patronymic Cal- 
lippides to mean ‘a man like Callippus,”” 
and its treatment in the passage of Suetonius 
as a real name to be due to a misunder- 
standing. 

The modern parallel, though not yet pro- 
verbial, and taken from the brute creation, 
is surely Mr. Pecksniff’s horse, which “‘ was. 
full of promise, but of no performance. He 
was always, in a manner, going to go, and. 
never going.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


Ice: rs Usss (11 S. ix. 469, 512).—In 
this country ice for the table does not appear 
to be mentioned in any work until the 
eighteenth century. The ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary’ supplies several quotations, dating 
from 1722, which include ice-waters, ice- 
cooled potations, ice-makers, ice-houses, &c.. 
To these may be added eatable ice, called 
* iced-butter,’ which was first known to the 
Parisian coffee-houses in 1774. The com- 
bination of ice and salt which is still in every- 
day use for such purposes as ice-cream 
freezing is said to have been used by Fahren- 
heit in 1762. 

But the use of ice as aluxuryor as @ 
refrigerant is matter of ancient history. 
The several gradations in bringing this 
greatest luxury of warm climates and modern 
times to perfection were probably the 
following: First, preserving snow in pits— 
which it is likely was practised in very 
early ages— and mixing it with drink ; 
next, boiling water, and placing it in a vessel 
in the midst of snow, a method recognized— 
at least in principle—by Aristotle and Galen ; 
then the use of evaporation, by which 
artificial ice is procured throughout Hindo- 
stan; and, lastly, the employment of nitre 
to refrigerate the water containing the 
liquor to be used. This last discovery was. 
claimed by Villa Franca, a Spaniard, in 1550, 
but it is more probable that the Portuguese 
found it in their Indian possessions. At 
this period there were no ice-cellars in France ; 
the word glaciére is not met with in the oldest 
dictionaries, and it does not occur even in that 
of Monet, printed in 1635. 

The practice of cooling liquors at the table 
of the great was not usual in any country 
besides Italy and the neighbouring states 
before the end of the sixteenth century. 
Under the reign of Henry III. the use of 
snow must have been well known at the 
French Court, though it was considered by 
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the people as a mark of excessive and effemi- 
nate luxury. In recent times no one has 
succeeded in congealing water by saltpetre 
alone (without the help of snow or ice). 
Farmers say that a field is cold because it 
abounds with saltpetre. Latinus Tancredus, 
a physician and professor at Naples, whose 
book ‘De Fame et Siti’ was published in 
1607, assures us that the cold was much 
strengthened by saltpetre: that a glass 
filled with water, when quickly moved in 
snow mixed with saltpetre, became solid ice. 
In 1626 the well-known commentary on 
the works of Avicenna, by Sanctorius, 
was published at Venice in folio. The author 
of this work relates that he had converted 
wine into ice by a mixture of snow and 
common salt. Bacon says that a new method 
had been found of bringing snow and ice to 
such a degree of cold, by means of saltpetre, 
as to make water freeze. This, he tells us, 
can be done also with common salt, by which, 
it is probable, he meant unpurified rock salt ; 
and he adds that in warm countries, where 
snow was not to be found, people made ice 
with saltpetre, but that he himself had never 
tried the experiment. About 1660 Procope 
Couteaux, an Italian of Florence, conceived 
the happy idea, soon after the invention of 
lemonade, of converting that liquor into ice 
by a process which had before been employed 
by jugglers. Later on liquors cooled by or 
changed into ice were the principal things 
sold by the limonadiers. When De La 
Quintinie wrote in 1691, iced liquors were 
extremely common. 

This brings us up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, mentioned at the beginning of this reply. 
In 1816-17 Prof. Leslie invented an ice-making 
apparatus, which never came into use, con- 
fectioners, restaurateurs, and others con- 
tinuing to supply themselves as of old with 
ice of Nature’s own making, and importing 
their supplies at a vast expense from the 
North. In the words of Thomas Masters— 
*The Ice Book,’ 1844— 

“The cadger providers of our Gunters and 
Verneys continue, as in the days of Pepys, to lay 
every suburban pond ‘from Stratford Marshes to 
Wilsden Bottom’ under contribution.” 

Hippocrates, 460 B.c., warned people of 
the danger of drinking iced waters in the heat 
of summer, because anything that is exces- 
sive is an enemy to nature; and further 
observes :— 

“but they would rather run the hazard of their 
lives or health than be deprived of the pleasure of 
drinking out of ice.’’ 

Hippocrates, Celsus, and others employed 
cold water as a drink in ardent fever. In 





modern times also it has been extensively used 
for the same purpose. Pisanellus (1590) states 
that the fevers which were so prevalent among 
the natives of Sicily ceased upon the intro- 
duction of ice into that country. The dcctors 
of the eighteenth century recommended it. 
Dr. Hancocke (1724) called it the febrifugum 
magnum ; Dr. Currie (1797) was in favour of 
cold affusions; Sir Astley Cooper (1804) re- 
commended ice-poultice for hernial tumours. 
In regard to the trade in natural ice, 
prior to 1844 the consumption and use of 
foreign ice in England were very insignificant. 
In that year the Wenham Lake Ice Company 
established their business in London for the 
supply of pure ice only. This they procured 
from a lake about 18 miles from Boston, but 
in consequence of the high freight and the 
great waste attending its transportation 
and storage, the speculation proved a failure. 
The company then turned their attention 
to Norway, from which ice of equal thickness 
and compactness could be obtained at less 
cost, the only difficulty being that of obtain- 
ing it of equal quality. The lake ultimately 
selected by the company is remarkable for 
the purity of its water, which is attributable 
to the fact of its being supplied by springs 
only, and not by mountain torrents, which 
bring down with them decomposing vegetable 
matter in large quantity. This lake lies a 
few miles from Drébak in the Christiania 
Fjord. As soon as it became known that ice 
of great thickness could be obtained cheaply 
from the fjords and lakes adjoining the coast 
of Norway, fishermen began to use it in pre- 
ference to English ice for packing and pre- 
serving their fish. The further development 
of the ice-trade, and that of refrigeration, is, 
of course, beyond the scope of this reply. 
Tom JONEs. 


CoNDAMINE (11 S. ix. 511; x. 32, 57).— 
The family of De la Condamine were from 
very old times Co-Seigneurs of Serves, a 
large tract of country in the South of France, 
their principal, if not their only, residence 
having been at or close to Nismes, now called 
Nimes, a large town surrounded by the 
Cévennes hills in the Département Gard. 
The surname seems to have been derived 


‘from the nature of the tenure by which they 


held their lands, Co-Seigneur having been 
latinized into Con-dominus, or corrupted 
into Condamine. 

The authenticated pedigree of the family 
commences with André de la Condamine, 
Co-Seigneur de Serves, who was born in 
1560, and who married Marie Geneviéve of 
the noble family of De Falcon de Viguier de 
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Vezenobre, and by her had a son, Jean de 
la Condamine (born 1583), who became a 
member of the household of King Henri IV. 
The latter’s grandson, André de la Conda- 
mine, was a staunch Huguenot, as was his 
wife Jeanne, daughter of Pierre Agerre de 
Fons, who, in spite of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, remained on in possession 
of their estates, enduring much persecution, 
which in course of time became so intolerable 
that after the Peace of Utrecht (1713) they 
resolved to fly the country with their four 
sons and three daughters as soon as 
opportunity occurred. The parents and 
six children set out from their residence near 
Nismes, and travelling by night, concealing 
themselves by day, after great sufferings and 
privations reached St. Malo, whence they 
‘crossed over to Guernsey, where the family 
have been ever since located as British 
subjects. The third son, Jean de la Con- 
damine, was persuaded by an uncle who was 
serving in the army to remain with his regi- 
ment in France, and he was the ancestor of 
the family occupying the Chateau de Pouilly, 
Metz. The eldest son, Pierre, afterwards, 
on the deaths of his parents, returned to 
France from Guernsey, and conformed to 
the Catholic religion. 

A member of the Guernsey family became 
one of the earliest settlers in Queensland, and 
gave his name to the River Condamine, 
a head-stream of the Darling River, and to 
the post-town in the county of Rogers, about 
170 miles west of Brisbane, which is situated 
on the River Condamine. F. pe H. L. 


RALPH CarRR (11 S. vii. 70, 133, 193; ix. 
488; x. 33).—This gentleman, born 25 May, 
1768, died on 5 March, 1837, and was 
therefore nearly 69 years old, not 67. A 
much fuller biography of him appears at the 
third of the above references (11 8S. vii. 193). 
He entered Westminster School in November, 
1781. Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


WALL-Parers (11 S. x. 29).—Fine speci- 
mens of early wall-papers can be seen in 
the drawing-room at Marlborough, Falmouth. 
They are quite a hundred years old, and deal 
with the adventures of Ulysses and Don 
Quixote. Capt. John—or his father, Capt. 
James—Bull took them out of a French ship 
during the great war—lI heard they were 
found in barrels. 

Hickstead Place, the home of the Stap- 
leys at Twineham, in Sussex, also has old 
paper in excellent condition up the hall 
staircase. These are hunting scenes, ‘and 
must be of equal age. 





I fancy William Morris once told me he 
had some books on wall-paper. His friend 
Mr. Emery Walker may be able to say 
where they are. Wit11am BULL. 

Hammersmith. 


Wan -ess (11 S. x. 10).—Besides Wanlass 
and Wanlys, another form, Wanliss, may be 
seen in The Atheneum of 4 July, 1914. This 
name represents two Gaelic words wan lios, 
pronounced “oo-an lees.” Here a is not 
sounded, though it serves a purpose. Uan 
signifies lamb, and lios signifies fold. In 
autumn, on sheep farms lambs are taken 
away from their mothers, and penned at 
night in folds out of the sight and the hearing 
of their mothers, and they make a great 
outcry for a few days. 

Unthank is a name which I see in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
occasionally. It also signifies lambfold. 
It is pronounced “oon thank,” and is com- 
pounded of wan, lamb, and fang, fank or fold. 
A has been dropped out of wan, and f in fang 
has been changed to th. 

Joun Mitne, M.A., LL.D. 

Aberdeen. 


Wanless is the name of two copyhold tene- 
ments in the Forest of Trawden, co. Lanes : 
Far and Near Wanless. The name occurs 
there at least as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Three miles to the north-west, be- 
tween Colne and Foulridge, there is another 
tenement known as Wanless House. The 
form ‘“ Wanless”? suggests that the name 
was first applied to an inferior or shaded 
pasture: O.E. wann and lésu. The name 
seems to occur chiefly in the forest or hilly 
districts of the North, where small home- 
steads were, in the early Middle Ages, being 
painfully won from the woodlands and 
wastes. W. F. 


RrxHamM Farr AND MATTHEW Prior (11 S. 
ix. 511).—‘‘ Rixham ” Fair should be read 
as Wrexham (N. Wales). Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’s ancestral home was at Bettisfield 
Park, in the parish of Hanmer, co. Flint, 
about 12 miles from Wrexham. 

Euston is the Suffolk seat of the ducal 
house of Grafton. Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 
first wife was Isabella, daughter of the Earl 
of Arlington, and widow of the first Duke of 
Grafton. Hence his occupation of Euston 
Hall, which his wife inherited from her 
father. R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 

Bow Library, E. 


In Rye’s ‘ Norfolk Topography ’ there is 
a reference to a deed relating to Rixam (sic), 
in which the rights of common and the 
allotting of the waste pieces are the subjects 
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dealt with. Some one better acquainted 
with the map of Norfolk than I am may be 
able to say the exact locality of Rixam in 
the county. 

As to Euston, this is no doubt an allusion 
to the Duke of Grafton’s seat in Norfolk, 
near Thetford. Sir Thomas Hanmer, to 
whom Prior wrote the letter, married as his 
first wife, in 1698, Isabella, Dowager Duchess 
of Grafton, and widow of Henry FitzRoy, 
the first Duke, and only daughter of Henry 
Bennet, Lord Arlington. She lived until 
February, 1723. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


In editing Thackeray’s ‘ Humourists,’ 
where this letter is given in a foot-note, I 
failed, after a lengthy search, to identify 
Rixham ; but Euston is surely, as I there 
suggest, the seat of the Duke of Grafton, 
near Thetford. Sir Thomas Hanmer married 
Isabella, the widow of the Duke, and lived 
at Mildenhall, which is only about ten miles 
from Euston, so that a servant of Sir 
Thomas’s might well ride the horse over to 
Euston, as requested. C. B. WHEELER. 

80, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


Oxp EronraAns (11 S. x. 28).—(10) John 
Chichester. ? s. William of Georgeham, 
Devon, cler. Balliol Coll., matric. 12 March, 
1771, aged 18; died 1 Aug., 1800, father of 
Sir Arthur, 7th Bt. 

Or (Sir) John C. (Bt.), s. John of Haldon, 


Devon, Bt. Magdalen Coll., Oxon, matric. 
29 March, 1771, aged 19; 6th Bt.; died 
unmarried 30 Sept., 1808. 


Or John (Hody) C.,s. Henry of Northover, 
Somerset, arm. Wadham Coll., matric. 31 
May, 1771, aged 18; B.A. 1775; died at 
Stoke House, Shepton Mallet, 6 May, 1834. 


THe Famity OF CHILDE OR CHILD (11 S. 
x. 29)—Sir Francis Child (1642-1713); 
banker and Lord Mayor of London, and 
ancestor of the celebrated family of bankers, 
was the son of Robert Child, clothier, of 
Headington in Wiltshire. 

A. R. Baytey. 


West Inpran Famirres (11 S. ix. 489; 
x. 18).—The answer must be in the negative. 

‘Sketch Pedigrees of some of the Early 
Settlers in Jamaica,’ compiled from Chancery 
suits by N. B. Livingston, is a useful little 
book; and ‘ Monumental Inscriptions of the 
British West Indies,’ by L. Archer, gives 
much genealogical information. A few pedi- 
grees have appeared in my West Indian 
magazine, Caribbeana, but hundreds more 
remain unprinted. During a visit to the 





Islands last winter I transcribed all the 
monumental inscriptions in Barbados and 
the Leeward Islands, and these will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. 
V. L. OLIVER. 
Sunninghill. 


PALM THE BOOKSELLER, SHOT BY NaPo- 
LEON (11 S. x. 10, 55).—In the Catalogue 
of the Library of the Borsenverein der 
Deutschen Buchhindler zu Leipzig, 1902, 
I find the following references to Palm :— 

Eckardt (Ludwig).—Palm, ein deutscher Biirger. 
Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. Jena, 1860.—Eckardt, 
*Dram. Werke,’ III. 

Ehren-Gedicht auf dem (sic) Buchhindler Palm 
in Nirnberg, welcher wegen eines Buches, das er 
verkaufte, unter dem Titel: Deutschlands Ernie- 
drigung von den T'ranzosen aus Niirnberg abgeholt 
pas in Braunau 1806 erschossen worden ist. 

Ganzhorn | Catoengain Peter Heinrich 
Merckle von Neckarsulm und Kaufmann Gottlieb 
Linck von Heilbronn, die Genossen des am 26 5 
1806, erschossenen Buchhiindlers Palm von Nirn 
berg. Nach miindlichen Mittheilungen und schrift- 
lichen Ueberlieferungen. Heilbronn, 1871. 

Meindl (Konr.).—Geschichte der Stadt Braunau 
am Inn. (2 Theile.) Braunau, 1882. Mit Ansicht und 
Holzschnitten.— 1. Theil S. 194-201: Die Hinrich- 
tung des Buchhindlers Palm zu Braunau, 1806. 

Johann Philipp Palm (In J//. Zeitung, No. 1006).— 
Leipzig, 1862. Mit Portrait. 

Spielmann (C.).—Johann Philipp Palm. Zum 
Gediichtniss seines Todestages, 26 August. (Aus- 
schnitt.) 

Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of Printing,’ 1839, 
(p. 824), gives the following extract from 
the pamphlet against Bonaparte issued by 
Palm. The authorship is attributed to 
M. Gentz. 

BonaPARTE’s Ecno. 
Je suis seul en ce lieu, personne ne m’écoute. 


: M’écoute. 

Morbleu! qui me répond? Qui est avec mot 7 acs 
Mot. 

Sais-tu si Londres 7ésistera 7 Résistera. 


Si Vienne et d’autres cours m’opposeront toujours ? 
oujours. 

Ah, ciel! que dois-je attendre aprés tant de 
malheurs ? : ea Malheurs. 
Aprés tant de hauts faits, que dois-je a ? 
endre. 

Rendre ! ce que j’ai acquis par des exploits inowis ? 
2d. 

Et quel serait la fin de tant de soins et de peines ? 


eines. 
Enfin, que deviendrait de mon peuple malheureua ? 
Heureux. 

Que serais-je alors—moi, qui me crois immortel ? 
Mortel. 
L’univers n’est-il pas remplide mon nom? Non- 

Autrefois mon nom seul inspirait la terreur. 

Erreur. 
Triste écho! laisse-moi, je m’ennuye, je me meurs. 
Meurs. 


Wo. H. PEEtT. 
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In 1806 the publisher Palm issued a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘ Germany in its Deepest 
Humiliation ’ (‘ Deutschland in seiner tief- 
sten Erniedrigung’), in which the anony- 
mous author, a German Count, complained 
of the outrages with which Napoleon was 
permitted to ill-treat the Fatherland with 
impunity. As soon as the Corsican despot 
heard of it, he ordered Palm to be placed 
before a jury at Braunau, in Upper Austria, 
and to be condemned to death. As the 
jurors dared not resist, Palm was doomed ; 
the sentence was carried out on the same 
day—on 26 Aug. He was led in front of a 
party of soldiers, who fired, but did not kill 
him, so that the victim howled and clutched 
the ground with his nails. The officer in 
charge lost his head, and stood helpless 
till the clergyman who had accompanied 
Palm implored him to have a second volley 
fired, which he did, and this time the bullets 
hit better. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


HeEart-BuriAt (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493; ix. 38, 92, 234, 275, 375, 
398, 473; x. 35).—In the third volume of 
the late Mr. James Hilton’s ‘ Collections of 
Chronograms ’ occur two instances of hearts 
interred with chronogrammatic inscriptions. 
On p. 163 is that of Dionysius L’Argentier, 
the forty-fourth abbot of Clairvaux. He 
died at Airvault, but his heart was brought 
to Clairvaux and entombed there with the 
inscription :— 
aethera Mens sVperat L’argentler, aVrea 
CorpVs sors tenet et CLara Cor oft | 100 

VaLLe IaCet 

On p. 482 is that of Archduke Charles 
Joseph of Austria, who died at Linz. His 
heart was preserved ‘“‘ad B.V. Cellensem 
in Styria....positum a Josepho comite de 
Rabatta episcopo Labcensi.’’ The inscrip- 
tion commences: ‘‘Sub hoe saxo jacet 
magni principis parva protio cor,” and con- 
tains the chronogram date :— 

Cor Ioseph In ManV ~~ sponsae reLIngq Vens 


Chichester. C. DEEDEs. 


‘‘ THERE ’S SOME WATER WHERE THE STAGS 
DROowN” (11 S. x. 29).—In Scotland this 
proverb is widely prevalent in the form 
“‘ There ’s aye some water whaur the stirkie 
droons.” That is, if the depths have been 
sufficient to overwhelm even a little stirk, 
one of last year’s calves, they may safely 
be credited with being positively dangerous. 
As the querist observes, this is another way 
of saying that ‘there is no smoke without 
fire”; or, as Kelly puts it in his ‘ Scottish 





Proverbs,’ p. 309: ‘There was certainly 
some occasion for so much talk, rumour, and 
suspicion.” It may be added that Ruddi- 
man’s definition of “stirk” (A.-S. styrc, 
juvencus) still holds good. In Northern 
Scotland, he explains, “they distinguish 
between stirk and steer, the first being younger, 
and either male or female, the other some 
older, and only male.” 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


BAaLNES, LALEHAM, LITTLYNGTON, AND 
Stanes (11 8. ix. 508; x. 37).—Littlyngton 
is the modern Littleton, which is situated 
about midway between Sunbury, Shepperton, 
and Laleham, and is one of the smallest 
parishes in Middlesex. There are several 
references to the manor and advowson in 
Hardy and Page’s ‘ Calendar of Feet of Fines 
for London and Middlesex,’ in which the 
place figures under a variety of spellings— 
Litlington, Lutlington, Litelton, Lytleton, 
&e. The earliest, under date 5 John 
(1203-4), is Lutleton, which is not far from 
the modern orthography. I cannot find 
among the Fines any reference to the 
transactions in which Robert Eglesfield was 
concerned. A note of the exchange of the 
Manor of the Hide at Laleham in 1328 for 
lands in Cumberland is given by Lysons in 
his ‘Middlesex Parishes,’ 1800, p. 198. 
According to this writer, the king’s manor 
of ‘“‘ Kenyngton ”’ is the present Kempton, 
in the manor of Sunbury. 

As for “ Balnes,” unless it is a misreading 
of Barnes, I can find no mention of it. 
Balmes, in Hackney, is of much later date. 
There was an ancient manor, called Grove- 
barnys, in the parish of Staines, and I have 
no doubt Balnes belonged to that district. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING Stations (11 S. 
x. 12)—I have been told that “‘ The Tele- 
graph Inn” on Putney Heath derives its 
name from the semaphore signalling station 
which once existed there. Would not the 
earliest edition of the one-inch Ordnance 
map help your correspondent ? 

L. L. K. 


I have a ‘ Navy List’ of 1836 which gives 
the following list of stations between London 
and Portsmouth, with the name of the 
lieutenant in charge of each: Admiralty, 
Chelsea, Putney, Kingston, Esher, Cobham, 
Guildford, Godalming, Haslemere, Mid- 
hurst, Beacon Hill, Compton Down, Ports- 
down Hill, Portsmouth Dockyard. Ply- 
mouth is not mentioned. 

L. E. Mortarry. 
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Fortx-Lore Queries (11 8S. x. 29).— 
1. Robins.—It is believed in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire that in the autumn the young 
birds kill the old ones; and that, I think, is 
not improbably a common occurrence, for 
your robin is not an amiable creature unless 
he be cold and hungry, as he is when he con- 
descends to make approaches to mere mortals 
at Christmastide. See ‘ Folk-Lore of East 
Yorkshire,’ by John Nicholson, p. 129. Per- 
haps in the heat of battle the parents’ eyes 
are often picked out. 

They say in Germany that if one kill a 
redbreast the cows give milk that is tinged 
with the ruddy colour. The same belief is 
to be found in Yorkshire. See 48. i. 193. 


2. Swallows.—In Yorkshire, too, if you 
even rob a swallow’s nest, the cows will 
yield either bloody milk or none at all. 
PEREGRINUS will find a story about this in 
Henderson’s ‘ Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties,’ p. 122, or he may consult Swain- 
son’s ‘ Provincial Names and Folk-Lore of 
British Birds.’ There are many bits of 
doggerel which testify that both robin and 
swallow are in some sort consecrate. 

St. SwITHIN. 


2. The tradition about the swallow is 
common in Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Switzer- 
land, and applies equally to the martin, the 
wren, and the robin in those districts. It 
is believed in Cheshire that if a martin’s nest 
is destroyed on a farm, the cows will give milk 
tainted with blood ; and both in Yorkshire 
and Switzerland it is said that if the bird 
(robin, wren, or swallow) is killed on a farm, 
the farmer will be punished with ‘“ bloody 
milk ’’ from his cows. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


“THE WEAKEST GOES TO THE WALL” 
(11 S. x. 27).—Writing of Shotteswell Church, 
Warwickshire, on p. 55 of ‘Rambles round 
the Edge Hills,’ the late Rev. George Miller 
says :— 

**On the north and west side of the north aisle, 
the old stone seats against the wall of the church 
remain. In those days there were no seats in the 
midst of the church, and the congregation stood 
or knelt. When the clergyman commenced his 
sermon, he used to say ‘Let the weakest go to 
the wall,’ hence the proverb so strangely perverted 
from its original meaning.”’ 

In ‘ English Church Furniture ’ (1907), by 
Dr. J. Charles Cox and Alfred Harvey, it is 
stated (p. 261) that 
“‘the early rule for a congregation in English or 
other Christian churches was to stand when not 
kneeling. The stone benches or tables round the 
walls would suffice for the aged and infirm; such 





were probably much more numerous in the early 
churches than would appear from their surviving, 
remains at the present time. Nevertheless such 
rows of stone seats are more frequent than is usually 
supposed.” 

Since it is obvious that Mr. Miller’s state- 
ment, made in 1900, only rests upon tradi- 
tion, it would be very interesting if any of 
your correspondents could cite an actual 
record of such a direction as he refers to ever: 
having been given from the pulpit. 


A. C. C. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Place of the Reign of Edward II. in English 
History. By T. F. Tout. (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Tus study is an expansion of the Ford Lectures 

delivered by Prof. Tout at Oxford in the Hilary 

term of last year. It forms one of the most 
instructive and suggestive of recent historical 
works. In a superficial view of English history 

the reign of Edward II. appears somewhat as a 

depression between two eminences, while the 

person and career of the King serve chiefly to 
make effective separation between the two great 
kings who preceded and followed him. No one 
would turn to these twenty years for an illustra- 
tion of the dominance of any great national ideal 
or desire, or for the discovery of any new principle 
governing, or winning its way to govern, the 
relations between the several parts of the State. 
Just as low levels between hills may interest the 
geologist, who finds exposed there the strata 
upon which the higher formations rest,so periods 
such as this are welcome to the historian because 
in them he can best trace all the constant, normal 
detail of custom and routine, of the trend of self- 
interest in the average man of the day, and of 
the devices employed and struggles maintained 
in dealing with difficulties not strictly political. 

A great number of the facts which thus fall 

under consideration necessarily belong on the 

one hand to the history of national industries 
and commerce, and on the other to the history of 
the administration of government; and if it 
happens that in both these fields a period when 
they are left as the chief matter of history coin- 
cides with a period which is a turning-point 
in their own development, then the absence of 
obviously greater things—which might have 
warped or obscured them—will not be regretted 
by the student. 

Prof. Tout points to this reign as offering such 

a coincidence, and one main object of his book is 

to demonstrate that it was the turning-point 

where the differentiation between ‘‘Court ad- 
ministration’’ and ‘national administration ”’ 
first began to show itself distinctly. The data 
for this are chiefly contained in the history of the 
two branches of the royal household, the King’s 

Wardrobe and the King’s Chamber, which re- 

mained intimately concerned with the national 

finance, in spite of the independence and definite 
organization attained by the departments of the 

Exchequer and the Chancery. Under Edward I. 

the Wardrobe was the King’s most effective— 
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use most direct, pliant, and generally service- 
ese apr iran of administration. Had he 
reigned longer, or been succeeded by a monarch 
of equal personal force, the officers of the house- 
hold, under royal superintendence, might have 
overborne the activity of the other administra- 
tive bodies, and reduced the affairs of the nation 
to a department of the affairs of the Court. 
Edward II., however, if he had the doggedness 
requisite to postpone indefinitely compliance 
with the ordinances issued by the Committee of 
Ordainers, had neither the firmness nor the wit 
to surround himself with a body of servants 
capable of ensuring the supremacy of the Court, 
and still less his father’s capacity for the skilful 
and indiscriminate use of men—good, bad, and 
indifferent—as tools for his ends. is 

Prof. Tout is inclined to think that the signifi- 
eance of this reign as a turning-point in ad- 
ninistrative history may be extended to cover 
more than the modifications it produced in the 
position of the royal household. A good deal of 
work requires to be done before his reading of 
the period can be established ; but whether or 
no his theory is found to have permanent value 
in itself, it cannot fail to prove useful as a provi- 
sional hypothesis and as a storehouse of suggestion. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that 
which deals with the social and economic history 
of the reign—in particular, with the origins of 
the Staple. Prof. Tout connects the first Staple 
Ordinance of 1313 with the Ordinances for the 
Reform of the Household of 1311, and thereby 
claims for the Ordainers—whose work has been 
“so often regarded as a mere illustration of 
baronial reaction ’’—a share, modest though it 
be, in English economic development. The 
history of the Staple during the short period 
from 1313 to 1327 is extraordinarily complete. 
Established first at Saint Omer, after sundry 
vicissitudes it was in 1326, by the Ordinance of 
Kenilworth, transferred to fourteen towns in 
England, Ireland, and Wales—a measure popular 
with the general run of English merchants, but 
opposed, as was natural, by foreigners and those 
in closer connexion with them. The fall of 
Edward in the following year brought with it 
the abolition for the time being of the Staple— 
bringing to an end an attempt at economic 
adjustment which was repeated on the same lines, 
though with more amplitude and success, about 

ration later. 
‘ gg means the least valuable part of the 
book are the Appendixes. Appendix I. gives the 
text of the Household Ordinances of Edward II., 
and Appendix II. a list of the officials during his 
reign. 

The Antiquary for July contains an illustrated 
article by Mr. Druce on ‘Birds in Medieval 
Church Architecture,’ and refers to the difficulty 
in identifying the numerous carvings of birds in 
churches—‘ not so difficult with those which 
possess distinctive natural features, such as the 
peacock, swan, and owl, or where there are 
accessory details, as in the case of the pelican or 
ostrich ; but when birds occur singly, and have no 
special characteristics, it is generally impossible 

distinguish them.” 

OM Dcieon concludes his account of “The 
Howes of the Manor of Scotter in Lindsey, and 
Mary Philip her account of New Hall, Chelms- 
ford. The latter is illustrated by views of the 





Hall, including the front entrance, showing royal 
arms, inscription to Elizabeth, and Sidney crest. 
There is an article on ‘The Mulberry Tree of 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ by our frequent contributor 
Mr. Aleck Abrahams. In this he records how in 
1609 William Shakespeare planted a mulberry 
tree at New Place. “This flourished—they 
rarely fail—and tradition fondly depicts the: 
poet-dramatist entertaining Ben Jonson, Drayton, 
and other friends under its overhanging branches. 
This,” continues Mr. Abrahams, “ reads pleasantly, 
but it is improbable. The tree is of slow growth.. 
A specimen at Kenwood attained a height of 
twenty-five feet after thirty-eight years’ growth, 
but the trunk was only thirteen inches in diameter, 
and Shakespeare’s tree had only been planted 
seven years when he died.’’ Mr. Abrahams gives 
the different versions as to its destruction, which 
may be assumed to have taken place in October, 
1758. ‘* The greatest purpose for which any of 
the wood was utilized was the casket to contain 
the freedom of the borough presented to Garrick 
in 1768. Garrick also had two cups made from 
the wood—one for his own use, and the other: 
carved to his own design. On its sides there was a 
medallion with profile portrait of Shakespeare, his. 
arms, and the following lines :— 
Behold this fair goblet, ’twas 
Carved from the tree 
Which o’ my sweet Shakespeare 

Was planted by thee. 
As a relic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine ; 
What comes from thy hand must be ever divine f. 

Garrick. 

This was presented to Munden, and used by. 
the distinguished actors known as ‘the: 
rebellious eight’ to ledge ‘the immortal 
memory of Shakespeare’ at their meetings held 
to consider their differences with the proprietors. 
of Covent Garden Theatre.”’ 





BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


It is always a pleasure to look through the- 
scholarly catalogues of Mr. P. M. Barnard of 
Tunbridge Wells. We have now two new ones 
in our hands: No. 92, describing Autographs, 
MSS., and Documents; and No. 93, describing 
books chiefly of Mediwval interest. The former: 
contains a number of interesting liturgical items,. 
Ethiopic, Dutch, Hindustani, Greek, and Latin ;: 
an interesting English armorial compiled between 
1550 and 1565, containing 790 cuats of arms, em-- 
blazoned in their proper tinctures, 81. 158.3; a 
Gospel of St. Mark in the Vulgate, evidently 
forming part of a longer MS., written by a thir- 
teenth-century English scribe, 101. 10s. ; a collec- 
tion of four fourteenth- and _fifteenth-century 
MSS. in English, written probably in East Anglia,. 
giving receipts for medicines and other similar 
matters, 35/.; and a rather miscellaneous collec-- 
tion of treatises, written out by fifteenth-century 
English scribes on 235 leaves, catalogued under: 
the name of John Waldby, author of some of 
them, 11. 

In the way of autographs we noticed a docu- 
ment signed by Sir Philip Sidney, 1576, 101. 10s. 
a letter of Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, 
8l. 108.; a letter, having nine lines added to it 
and the signature in the hand of Queen Marguerite,. 
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wife of Henry IV. of France, 8l. 8s.; an auto- 
graph letter from Arabella Stuart to her grand- 
mother, ‘“‘ Bess of Hardwick,’’ 1587, 50 guineas ; 
and a list of the plate and jewels of Lettice 
Dudley, eldest daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, 
incorporated in the inventory of the property 
of her third husband, Sir Christopher Blount, 
forfeited for high treason, 1601, 20 guineas. 

In Catalogue No. 93 we may mention having 
noticed Reinhard’s Boethius (Strassburg, 1501), 
with 77 woodcuts imputed to Sebastian Brandt, 
71. 15s. ; a copy,incontemporary English binding 
of calf over oak boards—having at the beginning 
part of two leaves of a Psalter, and at the end a 
fragment of a leaf of the ‘ Golden Legend ’"—of the 
‘Silua nuptialis’ of Johannes de Nevizanis, in 
‘Gothic letter—‘‘ Lugduni, Johannes Moylin, alias 
de Cambray, 1524,”’ 81. 10s.; and a copy of the 
1545 edition, printed at Bale by Henricus Petrus, 
-of the ‘ Geographica universalis, vetus et nova,’ of 
Ptolemeus, 41. 15s. The whole catalogue is well 
worth reading. 


Messrs. SYDNEY Harper & Sons of Bideford in 
‘their Catalogue No. 3 describe about 500 books, 
which cover a considerable range of interests, and 
are offered at a moderate price. One which we 
noted as particularly attractive is a volume made 
up of almanacs for the year 1697, bound in 
contemporary morocco, and offered for 3/. 10s. A 
set of Coleridge's Works—Pickering & Moxon, 
1837-53, in 21 vols.—is not dear at 3/. 3s. if it is 
‘in good condition, as seems indicated. Two other 
books may also be mentioned: John Leo’s “ A 
‘Geographical Historie of Africa, written in 
Arabicke and Italian, translated by John Pory,” 
‘1690, 4/7. 10s.; and “American Historical and 
Literary Curiosities ; consisting of some Plates, 
.&e., relating to Columbus and Original Documents 
-of the Revolution, &c., with a variety of Reliques, 
Antiquities, and Autographs,’’ edited by John J. 
Smith, 1860, 32. 10s. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN & Co.’s Catalogue 747 
describes Engravings, MSS.,and Books relating to 
the French Revolution, and the 1,430 items form 
a truly fascinating list, the captivating qualities 
.of which are assisted by numerous illustrations. 
Marie Antoinette is the predominant figure; the 
first seventy items or so are portraits of her, 
either alone or with other members of the Royal 
Family. Alix’s coloured aquatint after Madame 
Le Brun is one of the best of these, offered here 
for 841. ; and another very attractive one is Malgo’s 
mezzotint after A. Hickel, which is offered, with 
the portrait of the Princesse de Lamballe by the 
same artist and engraver, for 105/. the pair. 
There are portraits of most of the other cele- 
brated characters of the times, but we have only 
space to mention a pair of rare coloured aqua- 
tints by Alix—portraits of two boys of 13 years, 
who were killed by ‘‘les Rebelles,’” and died 
crying ‘“‘ Vive la République” and ‘‘ Je meurs 
pour la Liberté.””’ There are about a score of 
views of Paris, of which the most important is 
an aquatint by Janinet after a design by Florentin 
Gilbert, ‘Projet d’un Palais de Législature.’ 
The next heading, ‘ Events of the Revolution,’ 
introduces us to a fine series of engravings arranged 
in chronological order, beginning with the ‘ In- 
térieur de la Salle construite ‘dans la Place de 
Gréve, 4 l’Occasion de la Naissance de Mgr. 
le Dauphin, 1782,’ 1l. 10s., and ending with an 


engraving in stipple and line by Fogg, after 
Hamilton, depicting Sir Sidney Smith’s defence 
of the breach at Acre in 1802. There is a 
good series of pictures of the taking of the 
Bastille ; a fine aquatint of the unlucky charge 
of Prince Lambesc at the Tuileries, which preceded 
the attack on the Bastille, 21l.; and an aquatint 
by Le Coeur after Swebach’s picture of the 
Sermon Fédératif du 14 Juillet, 1790, 211. Of 
the books on the Revolution the outstanding 
one is a transcript—made by herself—of the 
Journal kept by the Duchesse d’Angouléme while 
imprisoned in the Temple—the MS. from which 
the 1817 edition of the Journal was printed. It 
is here offered for 1051. Another important item 
is a copy of the English translation of Duruy’s 
edition of the Barras ‘ Memoirs,’ published in 
1896 in 4 vols., which have been expanded into 
15 by the addition of more than 1,700 portraits, 
380 views, pictures of historical events, Xc., 
116 caricatures, and over 116 autograph signa- 
tures. The price asked for this—a collection of 
importance for Napoleonic history—is 6501. 
A collection of 23 Nelson autograph letters, from 
4 March to 27 May, 1801, addressed to Trou- 
bridge, with a holograph list of the ships forming 
the Baltic Fleet, and a letter to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty asking leave to return home on 
account of ill-health, is offered for 2101. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Borrow House.—We have received the following 
from Mr. G. A. Stephen, City Librarian at the 
Public Library, Norwich :— 

“On the occasion of the George Borrow celebra- 
tion in Norwich last year, the house in which 
Borrow resided with his parents when in Norwich 
was acquired by Mr. A. M. Samuel (then Lord 
Mayor of Norwich), and generously presented by 
him to the Norwich Corporation with the view of 
its being maintained as a Borrow Museum. The 
Norwich Public Library Committee has just 
undertaken to collaborate in the development of 
the literary side of the Museum, and would there- 
fore gladly welcome donations or information 
respecting the whereabouts of any Borrow letters 
and manuscripts, engravings or photographs of 
Borrow’s friends and places described in his works, 
and other items of Borrovian interest.” 

Mr. Stephen would be glad to receive donations 
or information at the above address. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Cot. J. Riverr-Carnac.—For the custom of 
placing a be-ribboned tree on the roof of a house at 
its completion see ‘ Raising Feast,’’ 11 S. vii. 488; 
viii. 32, 57, 77, 134. 

_R. F. B.—‘‘ The Crooked Billet” as a tavern 
sign was discussed at 10S. ix. 190, 452; x. 38, 77. 





Dr. KruecEr.—“ All the world and his wife” 
| has been discussed at 10S. xii. 13, 93, 177. 





